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AT NO. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | neither outrage nor license in Berwick. But he| my fleeing. My prayer is that I may be restor- 
PHILADELPHIA. |had no easy work of it, and whenever in his ed to the battle again.’ 


—— lletters he speaks of his life, he calls it his| “It would not be thought that, after he had 
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ee nd the re-establishment of Catholicism, he had | himself, he had been a mere coward :— 
For “The Frieng.” |t0 choose whether he would fly again, or nee «This day my conscience accuseth me that [ 

JOHN KNOX |and die. He was a man too marked and too|spake not so plainly as my duty was to have 

. | dangerous to hope for escape, while as an alien | done, for [ ought to have said to the wicked man 
|he had no relations in England to be offended by | expressly by his name, thou shalt die the death ; 
“ The force of his character, however, brought|his death, In such a state of things we can/| for [ find Jeremiah the prophet to have done so, 
him in constant contact with the ruling powers;| scarcely wonder that he hesitated. Life was no/and not only he, but also Elijah, Elisha, Micah, 
and here the extraordinary faculty which he pos- | pleasant place for him. He saw the whole body| Amos, Daniel, Christ Jesus himself, [ aé¢euse 
sessed of seeing into men’s characters becomes| of the noblemen and gentlemen of England apos-| none but myself; the love that | did bear to this 
first conspicuous, At no time of his life, as far|tatize without an effort; and the Reformation| my wicked carcase, was the chief cause that I 
as we have means of knowing, was he ever mis-| gone, as it seemed, like a dream—Scotland was) was not faithful or fervent enough in that behalf. 
taken in the nature of the persons with whom he| wholly French—the Queen in Paris, and betroth-|{ had no will to provoke the hatred of men, I 
had to deal ; and he was not less remarkable for|ed to the Dauphin; with the persecution of Pro-| would not be seen to proclaim manifest war 
the fearlessness with which he would say what he /|testantism in full progress under the Archbishop | against the manifest wicked, whereof unfeignedly 
thought of them. If we wish to find the best ac-|of St. Andrews. And though his faith never|lask my God mercy.’ ....* And besides this, [ 
count of Edward’s ministers, we must go to the| failed him, the world appeared, for a time, to be| was assaulted, yea, infected and corrupted with 
surviving fragments of Knox’s sermons for it,/ given over to evil; martyrs, he thought, were|more gross sins—that is, my wicked nature de- 
which were preached in their own presence, His| wanted, ‘and he could never die in a more noble | sired the favour, the estimation, the praise of men. 
duty as a preacher he supposed to consist, not in| quarrel ;’ it was better that he should stay where | Against which albeit that some time the Spirit of 
delivering homilies against sin in general, but in| he was, and ‘end his battle.’ |God did move me to fight, and earnestly did stir 
speaking to this man and to that man, to kings, | “In this purpose, however, he was overruled|me—God knoweth I lie not—to sob and lament 
and queens, and dukes, and earls, of their own) by his friends, who, ‘ partly by admonition, part- | for those imperfections, yet never ceased they to 
sinful acts as they sate below him; and they all ly by tears, constrained him to obey and give trouble me, and so privily and crafiily that I could 
quailed before him. We hear much of his power) place to the fury and rage of Satan.’ He escaped | not perceive myself to be wounded till vain-glory 
in the pulpit, and this was the secret of it. Never,| into France, and thence into Germany ; and, alter| had almost gotten the upper hand,’ 
we suppose, before or since, have the ears: of] various adventures, and persecuted from place to| ‘And again, with still more searching self- 
great men grown so hot upon them, or such| place, he found a welcome and a home at last | reproof :— 
words been heard in the courts of princes. ‘1| with Calvin, at Geneva, While in England he| ‘I have sometimes been in that security that 
am greatly afraid,’ he said once, ‘that Ahitophel! had been engaged to the daughter of Mr. Bowes, |[ felt not dolour for sin, neither yet displeasure 
is counsellor ; and Shebnah is scribe, controller, | a gentleman of family in the north, and with Mrs. | against myself for any iniquity; but rather my 
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and treasurer.’ And Ahitophel and Shebnah | Bowes, the mother, he now kept up a constant | vain heart did then flatter myself (I write the truth 


were both listening to his judgment of them: the| correspondence. These letters are the most com-|to my own confusion)—thou hast suffered great 
first in the person of the then omnipotent Duke) plete exhibition of the real nature of Knox which | trouble for professing Christ’s truth; God has 
of Northumberland; and the second in that of) remains to us, We cannot say what general |done great things for thee, delivering thee from 
Lord Treasurer Paulet Marquis of Winchester.| readers will think of them. It will depend upon |that most cruel bondage. He has placed thee in 
The force which then must have been in him to) their notions of what human life is, and what the a most honourable vocation, and thy labours are 
have carried such a practice through, he, a poor| meaning is of their being placed in this world. | not without fruit; therefore thou oughtest rejoice 
homeless, friendless exile, without stay or strength, | It might be thought that, flying for his life into a and give praises to God. Oh, mother, this was 
but what was in his own heart, must have been) strange country, without friends and without mo-|a subtle serpent who could thus pour in venom, I 
enormous. Nor is it less remarkable that the|ney, he would say something, in writing to the | not perceiving it.’ 
men whom he so roughly handled were forced to| mother of his intended wife, of the way in which| “God help us all, we say, if this is sin. And 
bear with him. Indeed, they more than bore|he had fared. She, too, we might fancy, would | yet, if we think of it, is not such self-abnegation 
with him, for the Duke of Northumberland pro-| be glad to know that he was not starving; or, if|the one indispensable necessity for all men, and 
posed to make him Bishop of Rochester, and had| he was, to know even that, in order that she| most of all for a reformer of the world, if his re- 
an interview with him on the subject, which,| might contrive some means of helpinghim. And| formation is to be anything except a change of 
however, led to no conclusion; the duke having} afterwards, when he had found employment and jone evil for a worse? Who can judge others 
to complain that * he had found Mr, Knox neither|a home at Geneva, we look for something about who has not judged himself? or who can judge 
grateful nor pleasable ;’ the meaning of which) his prospects in life, his probable means of main- | for others while his own small self remains at the 
was, that Knox, knowing that he was a bad, hol-| taining a family, and so on. To any one of our- | bottom of his heart, as the object for which he is 
low-hearted man, had very uncourteously told | selves in such a position, these things would be at| mainly concerned? For a reformer there is no 
him so.” least of some importance ; but they were of none|sin more fatal; and unless, like St. Paul, he can 
“A better scene for Knox’s labours was found jeither to him or to his correspondent. The busi-| be glad, if necessary, to be made even ‘ anathema 
at Berwick, where he could keep up his comnw.-| ness of life, as they understood it, was to over-| for his brethren,’ he had better leave reforming 
nication with Scotland, and where the character|come the evil which they found in themselves ; | alone. 
of the English more nearly resembled that of his/ and their letters are mutual confessions of short-| ‘The years which Knox spent at Geneva were, 
own people. Here he remained two years, and| comings and temptations, When Knox thinks of| probably, the happiest in his life. Essentially a 
appealed afterwards, with no little pride to what) England it is not to regret his friends or his com-| peace-loving man, as all good men are, he found 
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himself, for the first time, in a sound and whole- 


‘constituted what has since been known as the 


A short description of one of the engines may 


some atmosphere. Mrs, Bowes and her daughter, | Haarlem Meer, or Sea. The people of Holland| prove interesting. It has two steam cylinders, 
after a time, were able to join him there; and, saw with much alarm, the rapid extension of its| one of 84 inches diameter, placed within another 
with a quiet congregation to attend to, and with boundaries, and, at an expense of about £33,000, | of 144 inches diameter; both are fitted with pis- 


Calvin for a friend, there was nothing left for him 
to desire which such a man could expect life to 
yield. ‘The Geneva Church,’ he said, ‘is the 
most perfect school of Christ that ever was on 
earth since the days of the apostles.’ And let us 
observe his reason for saying so, ‘In other 
places,’ he adds, ‘I confess Christ to be truly 
preached, but manners and religion so sincerely 
reformed I have not yet seen in any other place 
besides.’ He could have been well contented to 
have lived out his life at Geneva ; as, long after, 
he looked wistfully back to it, and longed to re- 
turn and die there. Bad news from Scotland 
soon disturbed what was but a short breathing 
time. ‘The Marian persecution had filled the 
Lowlands with preachers, and the shiiting politics 
of the time had induced the court to connive at, 
if not to encourage them. The queen-mother had 
maneeuvred the regency into her own hand, but, 
in doing so, had offended the Hamiltons, who 
were the most powerful of the Catholic families ; 
and, at the same time, the union of England and 


succeeded in partially arresting its progress; an 
‘expense of about £4,000 per year was moreover 
jentailed, for the preservation and repair of the 
|works of defence, More than .two centuries 
elapsed from the time of the first inundation be- 
\fore any one began to dream of recovering this 
vast tract of country, and then, for a long period, 
jall plans proposed were deemed impracticable. 
At length on the 9th of November, 1836, a furi- 


ous hurricane from the west drove the waters of 


|the Lake upon the city of Amsterdam, and drown- 
ed upwards of 10,060 acres of low land in the 
neighbourhood, On the 25th of December follow- 
‘ing, another hurricane from the east drove the 


waters in an opposite direction upon the city of 


| Leyden, the lower parts of which were submerged 


| forty-eight hours, and 19,000 acres of land were | 
‘inundated, The enormous loss occasioned by | 


\these two storms induced the government to de- 
|termine on the drainage of the lake, and a credit 
of 8,000,000 florins was voted by the States Ge- 
jneral. In May, 1840, a commission was appointed 


Spain had obliged the French court to temporize| to superintend the work. 


with the Huguenots, The Catholic vehemence of | 


the Guises was neutralized by the broader sym- 
pathies of Henry the Second, who, it was said, 
“would shake hands with the devil, if he could 
gain a purpose by it ;’ and thus, in France and in 
Scotland, which was now wholly governed by 
French influence, the Protestants found every- 
where a temporary respite from ill-usage. It 
was a short-lived anomaly; but in Scotland it 
lasted long enough to turn the scale, and give 
them an advantage which was never lost again. 


(To be continued.) 
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For ** The Friend.” 
Drainage of the Great Lake of Haarlem. 


We have ina former number given some ac- 
count of the draining of the Haarlem Lake, but 
the following taken from the “ Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery,” gives a more full and satisfac 
tory view of the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and the means by which it was eflecied, than any 
other we have seen; and we think our readers 
will not regret having the subject thus brought 
before them again. 

The drainage of the great lake of Haarlem by 
the Dutch Government, a work which stands un- 
rivalled in the history of hydraulic engineering, 
and which has been prosecuted with energy since 
1848, has been nearly completed within the past 
year. The origin and history of this great enter- 
prise is as follows :— 


“Tn the year 1539, the North Sea, long restrain- 
ed by artificial dams and dikes, as well as by 


some natural ridges of sand, suddenly burst its| 


barriers, and brought horror and desolation into 
the fertile flats of North Holland, ‘Twenty-six 
thousand acres of rich pasture land, with mea- 
dows, cattle and gardens, were covered by the 
waves, and the village of Nieuweinkirk was sub- 
merged and all its inhabitants lost in the tremen- 
dous calamity. The inundation resulted at first 
in the formation of four lakes, but the barriers ol 
soft alluvial soil which separated them were gra- 
dually destroyed, and the four lakes became 
merged into one. The degradation of the shores 
also continued, until, at the commencement of the 


45,000 acres, with an average depth of 13 feet 
below low water in the Zuyder Zee. This lake 


The first operation was to cut a canal round 
|the lake, to isolate it from the neighbouring wa- 
'ters, and to afford the means of navigation to the 
jenormous traffic which previously passed over 
|the lake, amounting to 700,000 tons per annum. 


‘This canal was 37 miles long, 130 feet wide on | 
ithe west side, and 115 feet on the east side of the) 


\lake, with a depth of 9 feet water, On the side 
\entering it, were closed by earthen dams, having 
feet depth of water, Other great works were 
|executed by enlarging the sluices at various points, 
and in erecting powerful steam-engines to assist 
|in discharging the water from the canal during 
the time of high water, The water of the lake 
has no natural outfall, being below the lowest 
{practical point of sluicage, The area of water 
enclosed by the canal was rather more than 70 
square miles, and the quantity to be lifted by me- 
chanical means, including rain water and springs, 
|leakage, &c., during the time of drainage, was 
\estimated at 1,000,000,000 tons. In determining 
the motive power to be employed, two points were 
to be kept in view; first, the cost of draining the 
lake ; second, the cost of annual drainage; for, 
when once the work was accomplished, the site 
of the lake could only be kept dry by mechanical 
power. With the exception of a few steam-en- 
gines, the wind had hitherto been the motive 
power employed to work the hydraulic machines 
used in the Netherlands to keep the country dry. 
And the power of 12,000 wind-mills, having an 
average aggregate power of 60,000 horses, is re- 
quired to prevent two-thirds of the kingdom from 
returning to the state of morass and lake, from 
which the indomitable energy and perseverance 
of the Dutch people have rescued what is now 
the most fertile country in Europe. 

The Haarlem Meer Commissioners were con- 
vinced that the old means must be laid aside, and 
new ones adopted to suit the magnitude and pecu- 
liarities of their work. ‘They accordingly deter- 
mined to erect three gigantic steam-engines of a 
peculiar construction, which was accordingly 





done, and the whole put in operation in 1848,| will appear great indeed. To 


next to the lake, the mouths of all water-courses | 


|an aggregate length of 3,000 yards, made in 10) 


| tons ; the outer piston is of course annular, and 
i two pistons are united to a great cross-head, 
or cap, which is furnished with a guide-rod, or 
| spindle ; both pistons and cross-head are fitted with 
‘iron plates, and together, with parts of the engine 
‘attached, have an effective weight of nearly 90 
\tons, ‘The Engine House is a circular tower, on 
| the walls of which are arranged 11 large cast- 
‘iron balance-beams, which radiate from the centre 
jof the engine. Their inner ends, furnished with 
| rollers, are brought under the circular body of the 
| great cap, and their outer ends are connected to 
| the pistons of 11 pumps of 63 inches diameter 
‘each; the stroke of both ends is 10 feet; and the 
| discharge from the pumps 66 cubic metres, or 
| tons, of water per stroke. 

The action of the engine is very simple; it is 
on the high-pressure-expansive-condensing prin- 
ciple. The steam is admitted first beneath the 
small piston ; and the dead weight of ninety tons 
is lifted, carrying with it the inner end of the 
pump balances, and of course allowing the pistons 
to descend in the pumps, 

The equilibrium valve then opens, and the 
steam in the cylinders passes round to the upper 
surface of the small and annular pistons ; puts the 
former in a state of equilibrium, and presses with 
two-thirds of its force upon the annular piston, 
beneath which a vacuum is always maintained ; 
thus, the down stroke of the engine, and the ele- 
vation of the pump pistons and water, is produced 
by the joint action of the descending dead weight 
in the cap and pistons, and the pressure of steam 
on the annular piston. The engine has two air- 
pumps, of 40 inches diameter, and 5 feet stroke 
each, ‘The water is lifted by the pumps into the 
canal, from which it passes off towards the sea 
sluices. 

The total weight of iron employed for the en- 
gine, pumps, &c., is 640 tons. The cost of the 
machinery and buildings, £36,000, 

The pumping was actively commenced in May, 
1848, and has been continuously carried on up to 
the present time. The lake is now nearly dry ; 
much of the bottom is exposed, only large pools 
of water being left. ‘The remains of the unhappy 
village of Nieuweinkirk have been found, with a 
imass of human bones, on the very spot where 
the old charigof the province fixed its site, From 
May, 1848, up to April, 1851, the lake was low- 
ered 7 feet 3 inches. The level reached at the 
end of October of the same year was 9 feet 7 
inches below the original surface, or at an aver- 
age rate of 4.79 inches per month. In Novem- 
ber, 1851, a great quantity of snow and rain fell, 
raising the level of the lake about 4 inches, and 
in December the weather was still unfavourable, 
so that at the end of that month, the level stood 
|at 9 feet 5.38 inches below the original surface, 
showing a total gain since April of 2 feet 5,58 
inches, or 3,32 inches per month, This progress 
may appear to some inconsiderable; but when it 
is recollected that the lowering of the lake one 
inch involved the raising of upwards of 4,000,000 
of tons of water, and allowing for rain and snow 
falling during these eight months, there could not 
have been less than 186,000,000 tons of water 
pumped up during that period, the performance 
give a better idea 





These engines consume but two and a half pounds| of this, it is stated that 186,000,000 tons of water 
of coal per hour, for each horse power, and are| are equal to a mass of solid rock, one mile square, 
eighteenth century, the waters covered an area of|capable of raising 112 tons of water 10 feet high|and 100 feet high, allowing 15 cubic feet to a 


at each stroke, or of discharging 1,000,000 tons/ ton, 


in 254 hours. 


The average progress has been less during the 
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last year than during the preceding ones, but this | raised, as before hinted, in the last century in| condition they seem to sit in, at the same time 
is readily accounted for, by the increased lift of|this land, Their beginning and first progress) they profess to be waiting in silence of body and 
the pumps, and by the difficulty of forming the|was here; though many other hands were also’ stillness of soul, for the descending of the Holy 
channels which lead the water to them. sharers in the brightness of Truth’s arising in| Ghost, that their spiritual strength may be re- 

The annual drainage hereafter, is estimated at|them; and it may without vanity be said, that|/newed. Surely, if this is not really so, it must 
54,000,000 tons of water, which must be liitedon| through them a light has extended, or at least) be a mockery and deception of the most contemp- 
an average 16 feet ; it may occur, however, that|glanced, over a great part of Christendom, so|tible and provoking nature in the sight of the 


as much as 35,000,000 of this amount must be |called, which has discovered the hidden mystery | 
charged in one month, in order to preserve and |of the false church more clearly than heretofore, | 
render the space formerly occupied by this lake|and given a great shake to the long continued | 
habitable. | kingdom of antichrist. 

| They have been, through divine wisdom, es-| 


: : .., |tablished into a compact body, amongst whom) 
Relating to the nature of true worship; with | P ys ve 


; |subsists the comely order of the Gospel, as an| 
some remarks on the state of our Sxccety ; both hedge, by divine appointment, for their safety | 
an early times, and now. 


and preservation from the destroyer, and out of| 
the polluting defilements of a greatly corrupted | 

They endured a great fight of affliction; but| world. Notwithstanding which, their preserva-| 
through all, with patient but undaunted firmness |tion depends upon their diligently seeking unto, | 
maintained their ground, and were made victori-|and waiting singly and carefully for a daily re- 
ous through sufferings, as was the Captain of|newing of strength and wisdom from above, | 
their salvation, The everlasting Gospel was| whereby alone all things must be directed and| 
preached by them in demonstration of the Spirit | ordered for their safety and perseverance, 
and with great power; in substance as it was to} Ihave often accounted it a great favour and| 
be preached after the apostacy ; ‘* Fear God, and blessing, that my lot was cast in a time when 
give glory to him; for the hour of his judgment! primitive Christianity, in its power and purity, is 
is come: and worship him that made heaven and | restored in the world ; and that [ was so happy as 
earth, and the sea, and the fountains of water.” |to have my birth and education amongst the be- 

This was indeed coming to the substance, after |fore mentioned people: for though that did not 
men had wearied themselves with abundance of|make me a real and living member of their body, 
toil in vain, catching nothing but vanity and vex-| yet it happily put me more in the way of being 
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all-seeing eye. 
(To be continued.) 
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Practice of Shoeing Morses. 


Charles Percival, veterinary surgeon of the 
Royal artillery, furnishes the following commu- 
nication to one of the Dublin papers :— 

] have lately been devoting much attention to 
shoeing, and flatter myself that the horses under 
my care are as well shod as any in her Majesty’s 
service, 

The shoe I found in use here was made con- 
cave next to the foot, and flat on the ground sur- 
face, than which, in my opinion, nothing could be 
worse, This shoe [ have had reversed, making 
the latter as concave as the foot will possibly ad- 
mit of, leaving only sufficient room between the 
shve and foot, for the pricker to pass freely round, 
to remove dirt, &c. ‘Io the heels of the shoe I 
have given an inclined plane outwards on the foot 
surface, with three nails on the inside, and four 
on the outside, The heels instead of beingjout 
off straight, are well sloped, and about the same 


ation of spirit. If any receive this Gospel, thus 
preached according to the true intent and mean- | 
ing thereof, there is no room to evade the cross 
of Christ, which is the power of God to salvation, 
There is no liberty here to retain a few ceremo- 
nies for decency’s sake, and to invite the Papists 
over, as pretended by Protestants; but all are to 
embrace the substance, not daring any morc to} 
touch the beggarly elements, so much prostituted 
and defiled during the night of apostacy. ‘The! 
virgin daughter of Sion is well assured the bride- 
groom of her soul will never more appear to her 
in these uncertain polluted things, which have 
been, and yet will be, more and more terribl 

shaken, and pass away as a scroll; that those 
things which can never be shaken, may remain, 
agreeably to Rev. xxi. 1. And I saw a new hea- 
ven, and a new earth; for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away; and there was 
no more sea, There was no more sea; nothing 
unstable, fluctuating and uncertain; nothing of 
that element from which the beast ariseth, and 
therefore no danger of a beast rising thence any 
more. The second, third and fourth verses of 
the same chapter, wonderfully set forth the glory 
of the New Jerusalem coming down from above, | 
the tabernacle of God being with men, and God’s 
dwelling with them; of his wiping away all tears| 
from their eyes; and that there shall be no more | 
crying, sorrow and pain, because the former 
things were passed away ; viz., there was no more | 
sea; all is purged away which was the cause of 
those dreadful calamities and miseries set forth in 
this divine revelation, by opening the seven seals, | 
sounding the seven trumpets, aud pouring out the 
seven vials full of the wrath of God, who liveth | 
forever and ever. The fifth verse saith, ** And 








so, than if my lot had fallen in some of the fore-| thickness as the toe. The shoe, one-third as thick 
going dark ages, and afforded me greater means|at the heel as the toe, recommended by the late 
of restoration, than if | had been educated} professor, the majority of our horses could not 
amongst superstitious bigots; for which favour,|travel in. There are many pernicious practices 
enjoyed by me and many others, there must be| which smiths in general, if left to themselves, fall 
proportionate returns of thankfulness and obedi-| into, viz.: 
ence, or it will surely add to our condemnation;| 1. Mutilating the frogs by improper cutting. I 
for where much is given, much will be required.| have at length got my farriers to understand that 
Before | had quite arrived to man’s estate, || the only part of the frog which ever requires cut- 
was, through merciful goodness operating upon) ting, unless ragged, is the point, to prevent the 
my soul, brought into a better knowledge of, and| sensible frog being bruised between it and the 
a nearer intimacy and fellowship with, these peo-| coffin bone, 
ple, in a spiritual sense, than before, to my unut-| 2. Inflicting serious injury to the crust by an 
terable consolation ; for | found the glorious Lord | improper use of the rasp, but especially the coarse 
was their king and lawgiver, and that he was in-| side of it, 
deed become to them a place of broad rivers and| 3. In fitting the shoes, by cutting too much 
streams; and that man’s splendid inventions,| out of the crust at the toe to admit the clip. The 
comparable to a galley with oars, or gallant ship,|shoe is consequently set too far back, instead 
could not pass amongst them: “ For the Lord is| of fitted full to the crust, and afterwards rasp- 
our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is|ing away the crust, making the foot in fact, to 
our king, he will save us.” ‘This was the blessed | fit the shoe, instead of the shoe to fit the foot. 
language sounded within their borders, My spirit|‘This is a faulty practice, and very seriously so, 
has many times been reverently bowed and aw-| which smiths in general are very apt to fall into; 
fully prostrated before the Lord, in beholding the| one, too, which renders the crust shelly, for that 
comeliness, beautiful situation and safety of these | part into which the nails are driven from time to 
his people ; in an humble sense whereof I have | time is in this way rendered weak, 
been ready to say, “* Happy art thou, O Israel!| 4. In turning shoes, smiths in general do not 
who is like unto thee, O people saved of the| attend sufficiently to bevelling or sloping the edge 
Lord! the shield of thy help, and who is the)of the shoe from the foot to the ground surface, 
sword of thy excellency! ‘Thine enemies shall) which I consider of great importance, especially if 
be found liars unto thee, and thou shalt tread upon | horses are given to cut or interfere in the action- 
their high places |” | &. Cutting the heels of the shoe off straight. 
It may be objected that the foregoing contains | This is also a very bad practice. If well sloped, 
high encomiums on a people, amongst whom we like a shoe for hunting, to which there cannot be 
cannot discover these excellencies, but have look-| any objection, they are less liable to be pulled off 
ed upon them as a mean contemptible body, who! by the hind shoe catching in them, and contri- 
affect a kind of awkward singularity ; and we ob-| bute more to safety of both horse and rider. 








he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, [ will|serve many amongst them as eager after the! 
make all things new!” Now there is nothing of| world, and who love it as well as any people 
the old garment, nor old wine left, to tear and| whatever; and others, who take undue liberties, 
break to pieces the new garment and the new/are as deeply involved in the pleasures and gaie- | 
bottles. Oh! glorious Gospel time! May the/ties of life, and as much strangers to self-denial, | 
Lord of hosts hasten it more generally in the|as people of other persuasions, And it is further, 


6. Leaving the inner edges of the hind shoes 
too sharp, which, if rounded, will in a great mea- 
sure, prevent over-reaches, as well as render the 
fore shoe less liable to be puiled off by their catch- 
ing in the heels of the former. Squaring the toe 
of the hind shoe for horses that forge, or “ carry 


kingdoms of the earth! 

Having offered a few general observations upon 
the state of things, it now remains to make some 
further remarks upon those people so remarkably 


to be noted, that when we go to their places of| the hammer and pincers,” as it is termed, leav- 
worship, and observe the manner of their sitting| ing the horn projecting over the shoe, is, in my 
in silence, a Lacdicean lukewarmness is very| opinion, good as a general rule, not only pre- 
apparent in many of them, by the easy, careless | venting that unpleasant noise, but rendering horses 
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less liable to overreach and pull off their fore|Oh, that a little time may yet be given me, to 
thoes, provided, however, attention be paid to|prepare for an everlasting existence!’ Then 
rounding the inner edges, was clearly discovered to her the necessity of tak- 
7. In rasping the under part of the clinches,| ig up the cross, in order that she might experi- 
farriers are very apt to apply the edge of the rasp/ence the redemption which is in our Lord Jesus 
improperly to the crust, forming a deep groove|Christ; and when favoured to regain her usual 
around the same, which cannot but be injurious| state of health, the remembrance of the mercies 
to the foot, and, together with taking away too|as well as the judgments of the Most High, con- 
much of the crust in finishing off the foot, must) tinued with her, so as to make her willing to give 
have a tendency to render it shelly. Curving|up all things for the sake of that redemption. 
the shoe at the toe, after the French fashion,| ‘The following extract will furnish the best 
where horses go near the ground, I am very fond| account of the manner in which her views were 
of; but 1 cannot see any advantage in it as a) first directed towards our Society. After describ- 
general practice. ing the grounds of her dissatisfaction with the 
profession of religion in which she had been edu- 
jcated, she says, ‘1 looked repeatedly on all the 
denominations [ knew, and in so doing those 
called Quakers were the only people who appear- 
In reading the memoir of Elizabeth Raper, weed to live near that blessed ‘Truth which is able 
may sce indicated the wish that the Truth might/to make us ‘free indeed.’ 1 had once, out of 
be possessed without the cross, that Quakers|mere curiosity, read Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
might enjoy it and conform to the customs and|and could [then] neither understand nor make 
fashions of the world, as some at the present day | anything of it; but now the more I read of their 
among us appear to think quite reasonable and| writings, the more clearly I perceived their prin- 
practicable. But it is also very plain from her| ciples to coincide with the Divine principle in my 
account, which agrees with the experience o!|own breast. Now I discovered how closely my 
thousands, that the thorough Quaker not only is| own convictions corresponded with their docirine 
changed in heart by spiritual baptism, but this|in every particular, and therefore exceedingly la- 
inward sanctification calls for the cleansing of the| mented that my education had not been in this 
outside also, We know of no genuine, spiritu-| religious Society; where they profess, not only 
ally-minded Friend, who does not feel bound from|the necessity of worshipping in spirit and in 
the convictions of the Holy Spirit, to maintain a| truth, but are not ashamed to wait in silence, until 
watch at the door of his lips, that his communi-| it shall please the Lord to prepare in them an ac- 
cations may be “yea, yea, and nay, nay ;” to|ceptable offering, Yet this wish was altogether 
whom is restored the * pure language” as alluded | unattended with any idea, that such a conformity 
to by the prophet ; “the form of sound speech] would ever be required at my hands; and when 
that cannot be condemned,” such as Christ and|one thing after another became too burdensome 
holy men and women used. He is also redeemed | for me to bear, and the necessity appeared of tes- 
from the vain fashions and corrupt customs of the| tifying against them, ¢f I would attain that peace 
world, and led to show the reality and efficacy | my soul longed for, even when it appeared to me 
of Christian redemption, by the simplicity of his|to be the Divine will that I should become obedient 
dress, the furniture of his house, and the purity |in this respect, still a conformity to so singular a 


For “ The Friend.” 
Power of Divine Conviction. 


and strictness of his life and deportment, by| persuasion seemed utterly impossible; and 1| 


which he bears a constant testimony against the| wished that any other people had possessed the 
deceit of mere professionalisis, and the wicked-|Truth in the same purity they held it. Some- 
ness of the world at large. times | prayed to be made obedient in all things, 
* Elizabeth Raper, of Amersham, in Bucking-|even unto death; and at others I sought to avoid 
hamshire, was born in the Twelfth month, 1739. | the name of Quaker, which I was sensible must 
Her parents did not make profession with Friends, | incur many reproaches from men, while adl other 
but were truly estimable characters; and in con-| professions accord in appearance with the world. 
formity with their earnest desires to promote the| But although the prospect before me was such as 
best interests of their children, endeavoured to| made mature shrink buck at the view, yet I did 
give them such an education, as might induce) not see all the groundless conjectures, false as- 
them to prefer Truth and virtue to every worldly | persions, and uncharitable reflections, | had to 
consideration. From their situation in life, how-|meet with from some unexpected quarters, Oh, 
ever, they had much intercourse with what is|my soul bless the Lord, and forget not all his 
commonly called polished society; and as their} benefits! for he who tried me, and saw the way 
daughter in her early years, had great delight in| that | took, was a present help in the needful time, 
splendour and amusements, she was induced to} When vain was the help of man. And here | 
spend much of her time in a manner that gave|!ound the peace of a Christian did not consist in 
her sorrow in the retrospect. ‘The opportunities| being free trom temptations an | difliculties, bué an 
for gratifying her inclinution for display were calmly and steadily overcoming them, through 
also increased, from the circumstance of her fre-| Lliin who overcame,’ 
quently passing a considerable portion of the year)“ When she became fully convinced that it was 
at places of fashionalle resort, on account of a required of her openly to make profession with 
weakly state of health; and she arrived at mature | Friends, she thought it right, before making any 
age, satisfying or endeavouring to persuade her-| change in her appearance, to acquaint her father, 
self, that so long as she maintained morality, no-| (who was then her surviving parent,) with what 
thing further was required of her. But in the|she had in view; upon which he expressed to her 
course of an alarming illness, with which, she| his entire disapprobation and displeasure, This 
was afflicted, when about thirty years of age, it|as he knew little of Friends, but from unfavour- 
appears by her memorandums, that her mind be-| able and vague reports, and from casual observa- 
came very awfully impressed with the prospect of|tion, was not at all to be wondered at; but per- 
her dissolution; which she imagined to be near at | haps few can conceive the depth of affliction into 
hand, and for which she believed herself wholly | which it plunged the pious daughter, who, although 
unprepared. In this extremity she earnestly sup-| she had earnestly sought for Divine assistance to 
plicated, ‘Oh that I may be spared to live for| prepare and strengthen her naturally anxious and 








|incurring the displeasure of a parent, to whom 
|she had habitually looked up with dutiful regard 
|and tender affection, to be the greatest outward 
\trial she had ever experienced. 

| ‘But she was not suffered a great while to re- 
|main under the bitterness of this affliction; for 
|when in conformity to apprehended duty, she 
| persisted in making the alterations she had con- 
templated, her father, with candour and Christian 
\charity, soon gave up his prejudices, and tenderly 
expressed to her his conviction of her sincerity, 
‘and his admiration of her consistency; at the 
/same time encouraging her to persevere in what 
|she conscientiously believed to be her duty. In 
this also he was followed by others of her nearest 
jand dearest connexions, Yet from various cir- 
|cumstances, she found that a very narrow path 
| Was marked out for her, and she did not fail to 
enumerate it among the many favours of a kind 
Providence towards her, that during her residence 
jat her father’s house, which was near fifteen 
years after her joining the Society, she was en- 
|abled so to walk as to avoid giving occasion of 
|offence, withoul shunning the cross or compro- 
'mising her religious principles, 

‘*In the year 1793 she appeared as a minister, 
In her communications she did not express many 
words ; but they evidently proceeded from a mind 
well taught by the Spirit of Truth, and from a 
heart filled with the love and fear of that Great 
Shepherd, by whose guidance and providence she 
had been instructed and sustained, She did not 
travel much in the ministry, but to many she 
proved a tender mother, by her lively sympathy 
and affectionate encouragement and counsel, ever 
appearing to be on the watch to contribute to the 
best of her ability, towards the temporal and eter- 
nal welfare of those among whom her lot was 
cast, She was a firm and true Friend, and there 
seemed to be in her mind the substance of Divine 
ilove. The prevalence and enduring nature of 
|this blessed principle were strikingly obvious in 
‘her last illness; for although to a very advanced 
age, her mental powers had been wonderfully 
preserved to her, the nature of the disorder which 
brought her valuable life to a close, was such as 
materially to weaken her faculties: nevertheless 
fervent piety and heavenly love were retained in 
their full strength, and appeared indeed to shine 
| forth with increased brightness, In this truly de- 
|sirable frame of spirit, all care and anxiety were 
removed from her; for her ‘ soul was even as a 
weaned child.’ And although by her counte- 
nance, it was frequently evident that she was 
sensible of the pains of an emaciated body, no- 
thing like complaint was uttered; but all was 
| gratitude and peace. 

* To one of her sisters who was her constant 
and affectionate attendant in her illness, she said, 
|*Old age is a great blessing, notwithstanding all 
the sufferings incident to it; for they are like har- 
bingers to bid us prepare ;’ and in allusion to her 
having joined our Society, she added, ‘ The fear 
of offending my father was a circumstance very 
trying to me; but the Lord showed me a way, 
and from that day to this He has manifested him. 
self to be my God.’ On another occasion she 
said to those about her, ‘ What a good thing it is 
to be good ; the Lord loves good people. I love 
you dearly though I do not know you. We 
should love one anothor, and strive to do all in 
our power for each other.’ Not many days be- 
fore her decease, she said to one of those who 
waited on her, ‘I know thy kind voice, but I can- 
not recollect who thou art ;’ and on this attendant 
expressing sympathy for her, in reference to her 
suffering state, but saying it was out of her power 





some better purpose than I have hitherto done !| timid mind for such an event, found the reality of|to do anything to relieve her, she answered, ‘1 
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well know where to look for help, as my hope is 
surely fixed on that Rock that will never deceive 
me.’ And at another time she said, ‘ Through 
the mercies of Jesus Christ, | have a sure hope.’ | 
Her peaceful spirit was released from its frail 
tabernacle, on the 2d of the Third month, 1822. | 
She was in the eighty-third year of her age, and 
had been a minister about twenty-nine years,”—| 
Piety Promoted. 
What a cloud of witnesses have we had, 
brought out of different religious professions, who | 
have borne testimony to the convincing power of | 
the light of Christ in their hearts, leading them to 
acknowledge the Truth as held and lived up to by | 
true Friends, It was not with them a mere mat-| 
ter of opinion, a beautiful system of religion that| 
they might make choice of, or reject at pleasure, | 
but they saw that their everlasting welfare was| 
connected with obedience, to the constraining 
power of Truth in the day of their visitation ; and | 
until they obeyed the will of God clearly made 
known, there was no peace for them; but when} 
they gave up entirely thereto, then they received 
strength to take up the cross, deny themselves, 
and follow Christ in the regeneration of their 
souls. Many of these have been made living 
witnesses of his power and goodness, and power- 
ful preachers of his everlasting gospel—and it| 
may be, have received the honour and the crown 
that were designed for members, but who despis- 
ing their birthright, and selling it for a mess of 
worldly pottage and glory, have been rejected, 


a 


For ** The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 4.) 


After leaving Haverford-west, Richard Davies | 
went to Pontchison to hold a meeting there among | 
the Welch. He says, ** They having notice of a 
Welchman coming to keep a meeting in those 
parts, many came to that meeting, and good ser- 
vice I had for the Lord, his Truth being declared 
in their own language to them. We had the 
meeting out of doors, and [ stood with my back 
towards the wall of Thomas Simmon’s house. | 
was young and strong, and my voice was heard 
to the steeple-house, and most of them [the con- 
gregation] came out to hear me. Very few came 
out when the priest had done. When the priest 
saw such a multitude, he was moved to passion, 
and would have had the constable to take me 
down. It was reported some said to the priest, 
they would not take me down, for I preached 
Christ and his gospel to them, and they would 
have him come and learn of me himself. I was 
informed that the priest’s wife and two of his 
daughters were at the meeting, and were very 
loving and tender, and came to be convinced of 
the Truth. The Lord was not wanting to us; 
his life, power, and good presence was with us. 
That meeting was the last I had in Pembroke-| 
shire at that time. The Friends of that county | 
were very loving and careful of Friends that} 
came from far to visit them. They dwelt in love| 
and unity among themselves, My service was| 
weighty upon me, being myself only without a 
companion. The Lord alone that knew the in- 
tegrity of my heart, was my comfort, support, | 
and exceeding great reward.” ‘J was informed 
that the justices and magistrates of that county 
were generally very moderate in the hardest times 
of persecution, From Pontchison I took my leave 
of Friends in Pembrokeshire, and came pretty 
directly home, blessed be the name of the Lord, 
to the comfort of my wife and family, and those 


|being taken before some magistrates, had the the faithful. 


| during the year. 





Friends who were prisoners, The jailer was well 


Satisfied that I came to my prison without further | 


trouble to him. Several were taken prisoners at| In the year 1668, Richard Moore, whose 
the meetings I was at, but the Lord preserved | faithful labours in Wales we have frequently had 
and delivered me, blessed be his holy name for-| occasion to notice, died in London. He had la- 
ever,” | boured abundantly in the ministry of the Gospel, 

In Montgomeryshire, in the Fourth month, 1666, having about the year 1660 been in America in 
Owen Jones, Evan David, Griffith and Watkin) the service of his blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
David, were arrested in their own houses, and| Christ. He died as he had lived, in unity with 
Little respecting his travels has 
oath of allegiance tendered to them, and in default| been preserved. A small essay of his entitled 
of taking it, were committed to prison, In the “The Redemption of the seed of God, declaring 
Fifth month, Elizabeth Hughes, an elderly Friend, | the return of the true church out of the wilder- 
whose husband was a prisoner for conscience sake, | ness, into her former state of glory,” left by him 
whilst carrying some clean linen to him, was ar- in manuscript in the hands of Ellis Hookes, was 
rested by some rude persons, who carried her published some years after his decease. Ellis 
before a magistrate, who tendered her the oath,| Hookes wrote the preface, and published it with 
and sent her to prison with her husband. Here the funds of the Society. 
she lay until cleared by the king’s letters patent) In the year 1668, William Dawson and Roger 
in 1672. This year Hugh Lloyd, who was con- | Scudamore, two Friends of Monmouth, were im- 
fined at Haverford-west for obeying the command | prisoned for having their places of business open 
of his heavenly Master, not to swear, died in| on the day called Christmas, There was, Besse 
prison, Edward Lord was for the same offence, | says, “no express law against it, neither was it 
committed to prison at the same place, where| any sufficient cause for their imprisonment.” 
Hugh Simonds and Laurence Edwards were also 
sent, on the charge of “ absence from the na- 
tional worship.” 

Very many Friends continued in the various 
prisons in Wales during the year 1667, which| 
may account for the small number committed 
Besse records the names of but 


(To be continued.) 


—~_— 


Curious Mental Phenomena. 


Dr. Carpenter is delivering a course of lectures 
in Manchester, England, on the physiology of the 
nervous system, In his fifth lecture the doctor 
nine, and these were all imprisoned on the charge) related some curious instances of aberration of 
of absenting themselves from the places of public} mind, He spoke of a very learned professor, 
worship. A few distraints for tythes were made,| some years ago, at Aberdeen, Dr. Robert Hamil- 

John Whitehouse, a follower of John Perrot, | ton, whose essay on the national debt of England 
had been into Wales, and had sown the seeds of | largely contributed to the abolition of the sinking 
disunity even among the honest ones at Welch-| fund. In public this man was a shadow. He 
pool. ‘This was a great trial of faith to Richard| pulled off his hat to his own wife in the streets, 
Davies and his wife. He says, they were and apologized for not having the pleasure of her 
ready to say, ‘Hath the Lord sent us here to be| acquaintance, He went to one of his classes early 
instrumental for the gathering of a people in this|in the morning, with one of his wife’s white stock- 
country, and hath he suffered the enemy to scat-| ings on one leg, and a black one on the other, 
ter them in their imaginations? After a time of | He often spent the whole time of the class in 
exercise on this account, the Lord showed him) moving from the table the hats, which his students 
‘ that those who were simple hearted among them,|as constantly returned. He sometimes invited 
should be restored again into a more settled con-| the students to call upon him, and then fined them 
dition than they had formerly known.’ Richard| if they called. He ran against a cow, and beg- 
believed the opening given to him, and he adds,| yed her pardon, called her madam, hoping she 
“In — the brome — 7 — oa — ~ ee ae He would run — posts, 
opened the understandings of some ol them, and/and chide them for not getting out of the way. 
they began to reason among themselves, and saw| Yet if any one was with him at the time, his 
that they were in darkness, So most of them| conversation would be perfectly logical. Another 
were restored again into their first love, and lived| instance of absence of mind was quoted in the 
and died faithful to Truth,” case of a Scotch ciergyman, who was invited to 

Cadwallader Edwards was an exception; he|a party in Edinburgh, at a time when it was usual 
continued stubborn and hard of heart, seeking to | to mix devotion with social intercourse, He was 
mislead the simple ones, Richard Davies gave| requested to conduct the services before the com- 
forth a testimony against him, and so did several | pany broke up; and he therefore knelt down and 
others, One testimony prepared and signed by | began to pray in an appropriate manner. But 
the principal Friends at Welchpool, was read in| soon he apparently entirely forgot where he was, 
the Monthly oe . — ig 90 cod by he sy nce his — as if ” the wane 
language of Richard Davies, “The rd was/of his own chamber. e made reflections, in the 
pleased to afford us his sweet, melting presence, | prayer, on the mode in which he had spent the 
and his power melted, tendered, and mollified| evening, and on the individuals present with him 
our hearts, and caused us to praise the Lord, fur) at the party. When he had concluded his prayer 
his great goodness and mercy to us, in bringing | he rose up, took off his coat and waistcoat, and 
us out of that darkness that came over us, by| was about to proceed to further extremities, when 
giving heed unto the seducing spirit.” | his friends stopped him. More familiar instances 

Thus those who bore a faithful testimony |of absence of mind were mentioned as occurring 
against error, were comforted by the Lord’s ap-|to more than one gentleman, who have been 
proving presence. Many of those led astray in| known to go up stairs to dress for an evening 
various parts of the nation, were brought to see/ party, and have actually undressed and got into 
wherein they had erred ; and as they were honest) bed, while their wives perhaps, were waiting for 
in condemning themselves and the spirit they had them below! After giving other cases of spon- 
given way to, they were forgiven of their hea-|taneous mental abstraction, the lecturer spoke of 
venly Leader, and accepted by the brethren, Ol|the case of induced reverie, commonly knowa 
Trae Ellis, after noting his acknowledgment, | under the absurd name of electrobiology. All 
Richard Davies says, “‘ Blessed be the Lord, he was the esseatial phenomena of this state had been 
sweetly restored again to his former love and integ-| shown to him (several years before “ electrobi- 
rity, to the great comfort of himself and brethren.” | ology” was brought before the public) by Mr, 
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Braid, in the person of a gentleman well known 
in Manchester, a man of high intelligence, and 
utterly incapable of deceiving, who has the power 
of spontaneous abstraction in a very remarkable 
degree, and who, when fixing his attention for a 
very few seconds upon any object, loses so en- 
tirely his voluntary control, that he is completely 
at the mercy of external suggestions, as his whole 
mind is for the time possessed with whatever idea 
may be communicated to him by another. This 
he (Dr. Carpenter) considered to be the essential 
character of this state of the mind—a condition 
in which the power of the will over the current of 
thought is entirely suspended, while the senso- 
rium is more open to extravagant expressions 
than it is in ordinary reverie ; but otherwise the 
two states are essentially the same. 


—< 


For ** The Friend.’ 
Or'ginal Letters on Literary Subjects. 


Dear M . ++. My late visit to was 
a pleasant one, and the thoughts that J have had 
since relative thereto, have been in the main sat- 
istactory. Yet [| acknowledge to having had 
some sadly serious thoughts relative to one young 
friend who has not yet been convinced of the ne- 
cessity of some of our peculiar testimonies, and 
of their having their root and rise in the eternal 
unchangeable Truth. Whilst thinking about him, 
intelligent, intellectual, ardent, warm-hearted as 
he is, | have deemed that but one thing was 
needed to qualify him for great usefulness, That 
one thing is, an acquaintance with and submis- 
sion to the cross and government of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Oh! that laying aside all depend. 
ence upon the wisdom and reasonings of uncon- 
verted men, and the promptings of his own natu- 
ral will, he might through the baptisms of the 
Holy Spirit, and its blessed teachings, come to a 
living and experimental knowledge of the way to 
the kingdom of glory and everlasting peace. This 
way is now,—ever was, and ever will be,—fool- 
ishness in the estimation of those who depend on 
the pride, comprehension and wisdom of man. 
“The cross of Christ,”—not a carved image of 
that upon which Christ was crucified, but that 
humbling, self-denying spirit which governs in 
the true Christian,—“ is the power of God unto 
salvation.” When our young friend comes to 
know this cross exalted within him,—when 
he comes to experience his will, his intellect, 
his affections nailed to it, he will then under- 
stand the mystery of godliness,—which his all- 
grasping capacity cannot comprehend. ‘Then, 
instead of abstractions and reasonings, he will 
see,—will feel,—will know. 

1 have been employing what minutes I could 
spare {rom more imperative engagements in read- 














friend and fellow-essayist of Addison. 


some of shrewd and sharp disputation—some 
contain very just, moral reflections, and wise re- 
mark, and divers addressed to his children are 
delightfully adapted to juvenile minds. Yet I 
found rather scanty pickings in the volumes, for 
the most of the letters contained in them were 
unworthy of preservation, ‘They were princi- 
pally little notes addressed to his wile, rendering 
reasons why he could not come to her in the 
evenings at their residence out of the city, when 
detained by business or pleasure in London. He 
appears to have been a very loving husband, and 
generally in his habits, a correct moral man, yet 
it is plain by his letters, that when dining with 
his political friends, he would occasionally take 
too much wine, 
such things, and on two or three occasions in 
writing to his wife, renders * being tipsy” as his 
excuse for not coming to her, Oue of his letters 
written after the decease of Addison, contains a 
beautiful and forceful eulogium on his departed 
friend. Of Addison’s conversational powers, he 
says, “ He was above all men in that talent we 
leall humour, and enjoyed it in such perfection, 
that | have often reflected, after a night spent 
with him apart from all the world, that | had had 
the pleasure of conversing with an intimate ac- 
quaintance of ‘Terence and Catullus, who had all 
their wit and nature, heightened with humour 
more exquisite and delightful than any other man 
possessed.” 

Would it not have been pleasant to have heard 
Steele and Addison in free discourse, if one could 
have been in a closet, so as to have listened un- 
noticed, Addison was bashful, and if he had 
seen one or two interested faces peeping at him, 
he would have been unable to talk with freedom. 
Few men possess conversational powers to a high 
degree. Edmund Burke had it, and was interest- 
ing to every person thrown into his company. | 
have read somewhere a remark to this effect, 
that no man could stand under an awning with 
Burke for a few minutes, in a shower of rain, 
without feeling that he was in company with one 
of the greatest men in England. On one occa- 
sion, be and an another good talker being in an 
jearuest and brilliant conversation, kept a compa- 
ny of females around them listening to a very 
late hour. Alter midnight, one of the females 
whispered to another, **1 wish somebody would 
cry fire.” She was conscious that at that hour 
she ought to have been at home, but she had not 
| resolution enough to depart whilst such an inter- 
|esting exhibition was going on. No man, amongst 
the English literati, hus been more noted tor his 
| conversational talent, than Samuel Johnson. He 
;could draw the attention of almost any company 


ing, or rather skimming over many volumes of| he was in, if those who composed it, were edu- 


the leiters of literary men and women, and other 
noted personages who flourished during the last 
two centuries, My primary object was such 
facts as could be found throwing light on the his- 
tory of the Society of Friends, or any of its pro- 
minent members,—a secondary one was the ga- 
thering such other information worth retaining as 
might be met with, I have enjoyed the employ- 





Some «f| sweetness to their common-place remarks, and a 
his letters are beautiful specimens of criticism,—) stray thought of more importance, original or se- 


lected, once in a while starts new-born from the 
intellect, or is shaken unhoped for out of the 
storehouse of memory, which would suffice to 
prove to an acute observer, that those collected 
were really possessed of fancy, meinory, and 
reason. Such people constitute the great mass 
of general company, in which kindly social feel- 
ing is desirable, but from which no one expects to 
carry away any increase of wise thought, pleas- 
ant fancies, or indeed, of useful knowledge, ex- 
cept it be on the minor minutia of feminine occu- 
pations, shopping, knitting, crochetting, and the 
parallel matters of masculine littlenesses, the ut- 
terance of which constitutes ‘ small talk.” 

Some great talkers talk for the pleasure of it,— 


He does not appear ashamed of] for the mere excitement it oceasions them, whilst 


| pouring out their thoughts for the entertainment 
of others, When such have no original gold in 
the intellect, no valuable deposiis in the memory, 
the hearers are much to be pitied. But when the 
talkers have inexhaustible funds, native and for- 
eign, their intellect becomes brighter’ for the de- 
mand made upon it, and reason, fancy and me- 
mory, all grow more and more animated. Such 
a man was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, 
|the essayist, the opium eater, the dreamer. It 
was his wont, when surrounded by listeners, to 
pour forth by the hour, his thoughts, his memo- 
ries, his phantasies, in such glowing, majestic, 
descriptive, bewildering language, as to enchant 
and hold fast all kind of hearers, One hotel- 
| keeper who had witnessed his power to attract 
and retain listeners, offered him the use of his 
house and a seat at his table free, knowing that 
the crowds drawn there would abundantly repay 
him, Samuel Johnson belonged to another class 
of talkers. He spoke not from the overflowing of 
the intellectual spring, which in Coleridge was 
ever pouring forth an unrestrained and unrestrain- 
able flood. No,—Johnson’s conversation was the 
result of cool calculation, and a determination to 
maintain the character he had won, of being the 
very best talker in England, He had a strong 
mind, vigorous thought, and a great storehouse 
in memory. Yet his conversation, incessant as it 
was at times, was not a natural flow like that of 
Coleridge, in whom it seemed but necessary for 
the mouth to open wide enough for articulate 
sounds to escape, to give vent to much worth re- 
membering. Johnson had an inexhaustible men- 
tal supply, yet you could always trace his will, 
and his pride at work, modifying that which was 
given forth, ‘To Coleridge, talking was purely a 
|relief,—to Johnson, a labour,—and though the 
| love of conquest, and the love of applause, sweet- 
jened that toil to him, it is plainly to be read on 
levery page which Boswell has preserved, He 
aimed at making pointed sentences—at giving 


| 
| 


| 
| 


cated enough to comprehend the learned length} forth startling and thundering climaxes, stron 

of word in which he gave forth his thoughts. condensed truths, or fallacies in a trathful appear- 
| | have met with a few, and only a few of that}ance. Everywhere you can see the work of the 
|class of good talkers, who seem to hold all they|mind modifying the natural thought to suit the 
have ever read, or heard, at easy command, for|circumstance of time and place. It is all artifi- 
the benefit, instruction, or amusement of those|cial, and you never feel any security that the 
around them, I am led to believe such persons| thought uttered, is the pure unbiassed promptings 
are scarce in this country, and perhaps the scar-|of his mind. Where all admitted his supremacy, 


ment, and purpose continuing my researches|city may depend on children not being educated| he talked merely for admiration, and if neither 


through many similar volumes, 
some good 


have found|to use their reasoning powers, and because they| prejudice nor waywardness ruled the hour, he 
o P ’ s ‘ e ® 
letter writers—many animated, |so seldom hear their elder friends and associates | gave utterance to many wise sayings. 


If any 


sprightly, descriptive letters,—not a few fvolish|converse on any subject of greater importance | called in question the truth of a proposition laid 
ones,—much flattery, and an abundance of inter-|than the passing occurrences of the day. We/down by him, then he talked for victory ; and no 
esting anecdote, and particulars relative to the|meet with many persons who are moderately in-/| assertion was too gross, no sophistry too flimsy, 
state of things, literary, philosophical, political, | teresting,—whose conversation, to those who love for him to make use of, in causing a weak point 


during the period in which the letters were written, |them, contain much to awaken kind feelings,—|to appear strong. 


However acute his opposer 








| commenced my researches with two octavo| and some things occasionally to brighten the in-|might be, and however right in his views, yet 
volumes of the Letters of Richard Steele,—the'tellect, and amuse the fancy. Kindness adds | Johnson’s overbearing manner, command of lan- 
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silence when he failed to convince him. | do not 
know that he ever fairly met his match, except 
when contending with Dr, Parr, who, his equal 
in intellect, in knowledge and in roughness, | 
would not allow him even the advantage of a 
stamp on the floor in their debate. 

There has been a elass of talkers, although I 
fear a very small one, of which Richard Jordan 
was a fine specimen. Those who to strong con- 
versational powers, add a deep religious convic- 
tion of the foolishness and vanity of all things 
earthly, save as they may aid in the great work 
of the soul’s salvation. Men and women who do 
not consider their tongues nor their time as their 
own. These converse not to win admiration, 
nor to gain word victories; but they use their 
powers of language and of thought, under the di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit, and for the promotion 
of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. Rich- 
ard had a memory stored with anecdote, and he 
possessed a wonderful facility in making these 
anecdotes convey reproof, instruction, or conso- 
lation, in a peculiarly pleasant and acceptable 
form to his eager listeners, 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 





In this, or next month, sooner or later, accord- 
ing to coldness, those who may be curious to 
listen very late or very early, in a foggy time, al 
the middle townships of Chester county, or be-| 
tween them and the Delaware river, and perhaps | 
in many other localities, (remote from towns and | 
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guige, abundance of illustration and strength of | twilight is filled with them; there is one, however, 
lungs, enabled him generally to force such to 


bears more profusely than any other kind, and, 


which has so often been to mea subject of re-|consequently, requires the intermediate year to 
search, that [ close this with some account of it.| recover itself, by extracting from the atmosphere 


and earth the requisites to enable it to produce. 
If unassisted by art, the intervening year must 
necessarily be lost. If, however, it is supplied 
with the proper sustenance, it will bear every 
year. 

“Three years ago, in April, I scraped all the 


\in districts bordering on streams, and somewhat | rough bark off a few of the apple trees in my 


wooded with trees or bushes,) may hear a number | orchard, and washed the trunk and limbs within 
of voices, some near, some distant ; but all in an-| reach with soft soap, trimmed out all the branches 


swer to each other, after the manner of a ventri- | 
loquist. And from such they really proceed, as 
we shall see in the sequel. ‘The voices are plain- | 
ly those of birds, each having a single faint note 
like that of a lost chicken, weary with hunting its 
mother in wet grass on a cold morning,—rather | 
shrill, but not inharmonious. It is the voice of| 
an accomplished pedestrian, in a journey from 
Hudson’s Bay to our Atlantic streams, where he | 
may be soon found, and where his sudden arrival 
and departure have excited much interest amongst 


careless observers, 
son’s Ornithology, and read his account of the 
Rail-bird (the traveller in question), and if occa- 
sion offer, detect his voice, they will be prepared 
for some facts connected with the capture of one 
here, identifying the bird with the sound, and 





Agreeably to a suggestion in “ The Friend,” 
the following is offered as a beginning of the 


CHAPTER FOR YOUTH. 


VOICES OF AUTUMN. 


Much useful knowledge may be had by culti- 
vating the habit of observing and investigating 


confirming Wilson’s opinion of their migration. 


Ne We 
Whiteland, Chester county, Pa., 


19th of Ninth mo., 1853. 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


Sympathy.—It is not always in our power to| 


naturalists, and much foolish conjecture amongst | 


what is going on around us. We are thus some-|comply with the solicitation of distress ; but it is| 
times led into the natural history of insects, &c.,| never out of our power so to refuse the supplica- 


that crossed each other, early in June, and painted 
the wounded part with white lead, to keep out the 
moisture, then split open the bark, by running a 
sharp pointed knife from the first set of limbs, in 
the latter part of the same month, which prevents 
the tree from becoming bark bound, and gives the 
inner wood an opportunity of expanding. In July, 
{ placed one peck of oyster shell lime around each 
tree, and left it piled about the trunk until Nov- 
ember, when I dug the lime in thoroughly. The 
following year, I collected from these trees 1700 
barrels of fruit, some of which was sold in New 


If my readers will take Wil-| York for $4, and the balance at $9 per barrel, 


Strange as it may appear, they are now (1844) 
literally bending to the ground with the finest fruit 
[ ever saw, a specimen of which is now before 
|you. The other trees in my orchard, not treated 
jas above, are barren, next year being their bear- 
|ing year.”—Dazly Paper. 





“ Breaking up a Negro School.—The officers 
at Norfolk made a descent recently upon a negro 
school kept in the neighbourhood of the Stone 
| Bridge, by a Mrs. Douglas and her dau.hter, and 
| the teachers, together with their sable pupils, were 
taken before his Honour. They acknowledged 
their guilt, but pleaded ignorance of the law, and 





the ravages of which, may be prevented by pro-| tion, as not to cause the tear of wounded feeling 
per precautions: sometimes we are instructed in| to glisten in the eye whose lustre is already dim. | 


were discharged, on a promise to do so no more 


the beauty and harmony of creation, or animated 
with reverence for the power, wisdom and good- 
ness strikingly displayed ; whilst a feeling of hu- 
mility is produced in seeing our absolute depend- 
ence on the same Divine Hand, which sustains 
the proper relations of vast systems of worlds, as 
fully as those of myriads of creatures so minute 
as almost to escape observation. 

To minds perceptive of those “ swee'er” sounds 
which nature “employs” to “soothe and satisfy 
the human ear,” the voices of the seasons accord 
with the seasons themselves, Spring, the time of 


med with the drops of sorrow, 





Florida Paint Root—This root grows in great 
abundance in the flat woods, near the streams, 
and in the savannahs of the counties of Levy, 
Marion, Sumpter, and perhaps many other coun- 
ties of East and South Florida. [t has a top sim- 


thumb, of various lengths, running horizontal, not 
far below the surface, 
deep red colour. 


hope and gladness, is ushered in with tones of it, and fatten on it rapidly, if they are black, or 


joyfulness, The icy chains of winter being bro- 
ken, the blue-bird, black-bird, robin, and grosbeak 
salute us expressive of the pleasure of discovery, 
or renewed associations. Summer, the time of 
labour, of care, and of productiveness, has its 
voices of alarm, anxiety and diligence, to provide 
for the young. Autumn, the twilight of the year, 
has parting, waning sounds. The blue-bird, live- 
ly in spring, and social in summer, is now shy, 
often hovering aloft with her brood joined by 
other broods, in signal of departure, reluctant to 
bid us adieu in those shortened but softened tones 
which fall upon the ear with melancholy cadence. 
Bob-link, one of the most voluble concert-chatter- 


ers, in his passage northward in the Fifth month, 


|have black hoofs. It is said by the old settlers 
that hogs with white hoofs seem to founder, and 
their hoof comes off, which causes them to perish 
‘unless fed well till they recover. 
animal has only one white hoof and the others 
i black, the white hoof comes off. The root colours 
\the flesh, bones, and marrow, of hogs that feed 
upon it. There is nodoubt this root may be sub- 


inconsiderable traffic, to the people of Florida. 





vated, if thought advantageous—Ocala Mirror, 





ilar to the flag, and a root about the size of a man’s | 


It is very juicy, and of a} 
Hogs are exceedingly fond of 


Even when the | 


stituted for madder, and become a source of no} 


Like the arrow root or compta—it grows sponta- 
neously in great abundance, and may be culti- 


|——a very convenient way of getting out of a 
scrape. The law of this State imposes a fine of 
lone hundred dollars, and imprisonment for six 
/months for such offences—is positive, and allows 
ino discretion in the committing magistrate.”— 
Richmond Examiner. 





The Slave Trade to Brazil—tThe following 
| statement and table shows how effectual have been 
ithe efforts to put an end to the infamous traffic 
which has been so long in successful operation 
between Africa and Brazil. The credit is due to 
|Great Britain, which Government has never re- 
\laxed her. vigilance, and, to “ make assurance 
|doubly sure,” keeps up still her preventive squa- 
dron on the Brazilian coast, At present, with 
isuch statistics, which there is no doubting, and 
| with a falling off since 1848 from 60,0U0 to 700, 
ithe slave trade to Brazil may be said to be at an 





| Extract from the Report of the Minister for Fo- 
|reign Affairs of Brazil, presented to the Legisla- 
tive Chambers of Brazil, May 14, 1853: 

“Since my last Report (May, 1852) to the pre- 
|sent time, there have been only two landings of 
| Africans made in this Empire. 

** One took place on the shores of the Province 


Apple Trees.—The experience of Mr. Pell, of|of Rio Grande de Sul, in April of last year, from 


attired in variegated plumage, now, clad in brown, | Ulster county, N. Y. is invaluable as to the man-/|a vessel whose name and nationality are unknown, 
scarcely in sight, sends down from his aérial alti-| agement of apple trees, and cannot be too often|and which ran ashore and was lost. It is esti- 


tude, a plaintive note, seldom heard except by|repeated. The following is from that gentle- 


those well acquainted with it, and looking for his| man : 


southward visit: and if he tarry awhile amongst 


“For some years I have been experimenting 


polygonums of the fields, or reeds of the marshes, | upon the apple tree. Having an orchard of 20,000 
he is scary, uttering but the one note, which| Newton Pippin apple trees, I have found it very 
seems to say haste, haste. Many other voices| unprofitable to wait for what is termed the bear- 
I have noticed that the Newton Pippin 


has autumn ; as I am writing, the air of morning |ing year. 


mated that she brought 200 Africans ; 24 of them 
were apprehended, 

“* The other landing was on the shores of the 
Province of Rio de Janeiro, at the bar of the river 
Bracuhy, near Jerumerim, and was from the Am- 
erican brig Camargo, on the 12th of December 
last ; that vessel being afterwards burnt to destroy 
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all traces of the crime. It is estimated that she 
brought 500 Africans ; 84 have been apprehended. 

“ Total of Africans imported, 700; number o/ 
them apprehended, 108. 

«I renew the calculation I presented to you, in 
my Report of last year, of the importation of Af- 
ricans into Brazil, from the year 1842 to 1851, 
with that of the last year added, 


Year. Africans. Year. Africans. 
1842 - + 17,435 1848 - « 60,000 
1843 - + 19,095 1849 - «+ 64,000 
1844 - - 22,849 1850 - = 23,000 
1845 - - 19,453 1851 - 

1846 - + 50,324 1852 - 700 
1847 - . 66,172 
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NINTH MONTH 24, 1853. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


We learn that Ohio Yearly Meeting was held 
at Mount Pleasant, as usual. It commenced with 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders, on Seventh- 
day, the 3rd inst. The general meeting closed its 
sessions in the afternoon of the following Seventh- 
day. The business of the meeting was at first 
much obstructed through the opposition offered to 
the sitting of a person in attendance ; but it was 
however enabled before its close to attend to the 
various important matters claiming its care. We 
shall give a further account when we receive the 
printed minutes of the meeting. 


AGENTS OF “THE FRIEND.” 
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William Hill, North Berwick. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
James Austin, Nantucket. 
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Samuel B. Smith, Smyrna, Harrison co. 
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Beriah Kenyon, Richmond, Wayne co. 

John 8. Harned, P. M., Canton, Washington co. 

Joel Parker, P. M., New Garden, Wayne co. 
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Joseph Gibbons, Raisin, Lenawee co. 
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Augustus Rogers, New Market, Home Dist. 
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Bas Subscribers will oblige by paying the amounts 
due by them, to the agent most convenient. Bills to 
most of those indebted, will shortly be forwarded in the 
paper. 

“ The Friend,” and other books may be neatly bound, 
by being sent to the Office. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 
The Arctic steamship has brought advices from Liver- 


| pool to the 7th instant. 


ENGLAND.—Business in the manufacturing districts 
active. Cotton dull. 
funds steady. 

TURKEY.—The eastern question is still unsettled. 

FRANCE.—The Government is occupied in endeav- 
ouring to regulate the supply and sale of bread in Paris. 
The price of wheat declining throughout France. 


SPAIN.—The “London Times” is prohibited by the | 


government of Spain. 
MEXICO.—Much dissatisfaction exists in different 


| States of Mexico, with the late measures of Santa Anna. 


The heavy taxation imposed, and the impressments 
for the army, are peculiarly unpopular. 

UNITED STATES.—The cotton crop brought to mar- 
ket for the year ending on the 31st of last month, reach- 
ed 3,262,882 bales. This is a larger amount than was 
ever raised in one year before. The yellow fever is still 


| Spreading up the Mississippi, and is very fatal. 


Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia market. Sales of beeves 
last week large, at from $8 to $9 per cwt. Hogs sold 
to city butchers at from $6.874 to $7 per 100 lbs. Deaths 
in Philadelphia for the week ending the 17th instant, 
201. 

New York.—Deaths in the city for last week, 447. 
The scholars of the public schools there number about 
50,000. 

South Carolina.—The freshet in the Pedee has been 
very destructive to the crops in the lowlands near that 
river. 

Missouri.—Mention is made by an editor at St. Louis, 
of receiving a basket of almonds grown in that State. 

Louisiana.—The yellow fever at New Orleans con- 
tinues steadily diminishing. The number of its victims 
during last week, were 241; whole number of deaths of 
all diseases, 365. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Elizabeth S. Thompson, Pa., $2, vol. 
26; from Israel Buffinton, agent, Mass., for himself, P. 
Chace, L. P. Chace, W. Wood, W. F. Wood, M. Buffin- 
ton, M. Chace, N. Buffinton, T. Wilbur, R. Lincoln, P. 
Tripp, M. Gould, $2 each, vol. 27; from Geo. F. Read, 
agent, Mass., forN. Page, $2, vol. 26, for D. Buffum, 
J. Buxton, R. Churchill, Joseph Nichols, $2 each, vol. 
27; from Joel Evans, agent Pa., $2, vol. 26, for Ed. 
Harrison, $2, vol. 26, and J. F. Harrison, $2, vol. 27; 
from Rebecca Jones, N. J., $2, vol. 27; from Mary Ro- 
berts, Ind., $2, vol. 26; from S. K. Church, L. L, $2, 
vol. 27. 

WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee charged with the oversight of this 


Institution, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 
7th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P. um. 


Wheat slightly declined. The | 


The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee on 
Admissions, meet on the same day—the former at 4, 
and the latter at 5 o’clock, p. m. 

The Semi-annual Examination of the Schools, will 
commence on Third-day morning, and conclude on 
Fifth-day evening of the same week. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philada., Ninth mo. 24th, 1853. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted in the Boys’ Classical Depart- 
ment. Application may be made to either of the un- 
dersigned. William Evans, Samuel Hilles, Pennock 
Passmore, Thomas Evans, Samuel Bettle, Jr. 

Philada., Ninth mo. 19th, 1853. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Wanted a Friend capable of keeping accounts, mak- 
ing purchases, and rendering general assistance in the 
institution. Application may be made at the Asylum, 


near Frankford, to Dr. J. H. Worthington, Superin- 
tendent. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
Information to Parents and others respecting the convey- 
ance of Pupils to and from Friends’ Boarding-School, at 
West-town, on and after the 7th of Tenth month. 


CLOSE OF THE SUMMER SESSION, 


The summer session of the school will close on Sixth- 
day, 7th of Tenth month. The pupils who go to Phila- 
delphia will be taken to West Chester on that morning, 
and from thence in the railroad cars, which will leave 
that place at seven o’clock a.m. They will be accom- 
panied by an agent from the school, who will have the 
care of them and their baggage. The cars will arrive at 
the depot, south side of Market street above Schuylkill 
Fifth street, about half-past nine o’clock, where parents 
and others will be expected to meet their children. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WINTER SESSION. 


The winter session of the school will commence on 
Second-day, the 3lst of Tenth month next. Parents 
and others intending to send children to the school, will 
please make early application to Joseph Snowdon, Su- 
perintendent at the school, or Joseph Scattergood, Trea- 
surer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. The pupils 
| will be conveyed by railroad to West Chester, where 

conveyances will be in waiting to carry them and their 
baggage to the school on the arrival of the morning cars, 
on Second-day, the 3lst of Tenth month, and Third- 
jday, the 1st of Eleventh month. The cars leave the 
|depot, south side of Market street above Schuylkill 
Fifth street, at seven and a-half o’clock, a. m. Tha 
agent of the school will be at the railroad depot on Se- 
cond and Third-day mornings, who will furnish pupils 
with tickets, conduct them to the cars assigned them, 
and have the care of them and their baggage, and will 
accompany them to West Chester. Those intending to 
go to the school will please apply to the school agent 
tor tickets, and not to the agent of the railroad compa- 
ny. The charge for each pupil and baggage from Phi- 
ladelphia to the school, will be $1, to those who pro- 
cure their tickets of the agent of the school. All bag- 
gage should be distinctly marked West-town, with the 
name of the owner (if it is a trunk) on the end, and 





should be sent directly to the railroad depot, and not to 
Friends’ bookstore. 


OFFICE, STAGE, PACKAGES, LETTERS, ETC. 


The West-town Office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 
Mulberry st., where all small packages for the pupils left 
before twelve o’clock, on Seventh-days, will be forwarded 
to the school. All letters for the pupils and others at 
the school, should be sent by mail, directed to West-town 
Boarding-School, West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Postage should be pre-paid; and packages should be 
distinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so 
that the contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. A stage will be run on Second, Fourth and Sev- 
enth-days, from West Chester to the School, on the ar- 
rival of the morning cars from the city; and from the 
School to West Chester, to meet the afternoon cars for 
Philadelphia, on the same days. The fare for each pas- 
senger to or from West Chester, by the stage, will be 25 
cents. When special conveyances at other times are 
provided at the school, an extra charge will be made. 

West-town Boarding-School, 

Ninth month, 1853. 
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